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The Belgian The socialistic agita- 
Struggle tion in Belgium and 


the publicity which 
the recent crisis forced the capitalist 
newspapers to give to it brought clearly 
into the sunlight the: injustice and ab- 
surdity of methods of representation in 
those countries of continental Europe 
commonly designated as “universal suf- 
frage” countries. It was in 1866 that a 
handful of social-democrats launched 
the “Laborers’ Manifesto” demanding 
universal suffrage; and nine years ago 
when the working class of the country. 
threatened a universal strike if the right 
to representation in the councils of the 
government was not accorded them, a 
compromise measure was passed which 
granted the suffrage to all, but which, by 
allowing plural voting on the part of 
the capitalists and ecclesiastics, easily 
kept the controlling power in the hands 
of the exploiting minority. It must not 
be. supposed that the socialists were in 
any way satisfied by this tricky conces- 
sion or that any intelligent person was 
deceived by it. The double and treble 
voting to which was added the manipu- 
lation of the voting list in the interest 
of the clericals in no way operated to 
arrest revolutionary tendencies. The 
socialist party has for a long while been 
engaged in a vigorous agitation. 

“Every fortnight,” says Emile Van- 
dervelde, “the socialist representatives 
leave their districts where they carry on 
a continual propaganda, and, meeting in 
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a previously determined locality, they 
organize simultaneously thirty, forty 
and sometimes fifty meetings.” 

The formidable aspect of the recent 
demand for “one man, one vote” repre- 
sentation was broyght about by the unit- 
ing of the other anti-clerical parties, i. 
e., the liberals and the so-called Chris- 
tian-democrats with the socialists. The 
riots were directly occasioned by the 
hostile attitude of the police toward the 
suffrage meetings. The discourteous re- 
ception accorded King Leopold when his 
carriage was recognized by the crowds 
in the streets of Brussels would not 
have taken place save for the action of 
the police in sending out of the city the 
Republican members of the Spanish 
Parliament who had taken part in one-of 
the socialist meetings. The king met 
with no violence, which is more than 
can be said of the working people, a 
number of whom were killed by the 
military in the riots precipitated by the 
latter’s interference with peaceable 
meetings. 

Although temporarily defeated by the 
refusal of the parliament to consent to 
a revision of the constitution, the size 
and determination of the movement is 
so great that it must ultimately succeed 
in its object even if the king has to be 
left out of a job in the process. Leo- 
pold’s throne is necessarily more un- 
stable than that of any other monarch in 
Europe. Not only is French republic- 
anism contagious in its influence upon 
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a people that shared so intimately the 
history of the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic eras, but the shadow of the old- 
time Dutch Republic has never ceased 
to darken the kingdoms of the Nether- 
lands. 

To those who have watched with in- 
terest the month’s developments in Bel- 
gium the question may have presented 
itself as to why, surrounded as Belgium 
is by powerful nations confessedly op- 
posed to socialism, no threat of inter- 
ference from the outside complicated 
the struggle of Vandervelde and his col- 
leagues against the ecclesiastical and 
monarchical party. The truth is that 
Belgium is admirably situated for a fight 
to the finish of these very questions 
which the socialists are agitating, and 
whose settlement has simply been tem- 
porarily deferred. The working class of 
Belgium has been for years closely un- 
der the influence of German socialism 
and has developed a movement perhaps 
more salutary in character than any 
other country. Its fearlessness of ex- 
pression in every emergency indicates 
that it has little fear of the king’s 
conscript army. It is a question whether 
soldiers who find inspiration from the 
singing of the “Marseillaise” would long 
fight monarchy’s battle against their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Treaty guarantees exist by which 
no power can either attack the kingdom 
of Belgium or use its territory in war, 
while Belgium is likewise debarred from 
ever going to war, except to defend its 
frontiers from actual military invasion. 

This compact, witnessed by France, 
Germany and England, has endured for 
sixty years and was written at the time 
of the separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land. The reciprocal jealousy of the 
various larger powers surrounding Bel- 
gium makes the individual interference 
of any one of them highly improbable, 
notwitshtanding the subtle and crafty 
encroachments of German diplomacy, 
which unquestionably looks forward to 
the annexation of the Netherlands to 
the German Empire. 


Whatever intervention might take 


place in the event of a domestic revolu- 
tion would have to be made by the 
larger nations acting in concert and even 
that would probably be delayed as long 
as possible for neither England nor Ger- 
many would find it. easy to interfere to 
save the paltry throne in view of the 
republican sympathies of France. 

England’s interests are for the main- 
tenance of the independence of both the 
little Netherland nations. And it is cer- 
tain if Germany annexed Holland 
France would not hesitate to annex 
Belgium. 

There is no doubt that among the 
three the Belgian people will have very 
large freedom to settle their internal 
differences in any way they please, and 
this fact renders the ultimate success 
of the Socialist cause inevitable. 


* 


The ascendancy of 
the clerical party in 
Belgium, maintained 
solely by double and treble voting, 
would soon fall away to the German 
level in the event of this privilege being 
rescinded either by the Parliament or 
by a socialist revolution. Social dem- 
ocracy has unquestionably given the 
death blow to the church in Germany, 
and the pope has but to glance at the 
city of Berlin to find a justification of 
all his fears regarding socialism. Ger- 
man philosophy, born out of the 
Lutheran reformation, began the work 
which the social democracy has well 
nigh completed. Compared to the capi- 
tal cities of other nations the percentage 
of church attendance in Berlin is amaz- 
ingly low. With a population of nearly 
2,000,000 Berlin today has less than sixty 
churches. 

Although the German “war lord” is 
zealously devout, as is usual with gen- 
tlemen of his distinguished character- 
istics, the German people persistently 
stay away from the churches. There is 
more fun in philosophical discussions 
in the beer gardens and in drowsing 
through the afternoons at the Philhar- 
monic concerts, Berlin has frequently 
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been styled by preachers in continental 
pulpits as “the most godless of cities.” 

The wonderful new “Dome” con- 
structed under the patronage of the em- 
press, who is especially active in build- 
ing churches and in attending church- 
benefit festivals, stands magnificently 
alone and unattended while the masses 
hurry by to popular lectures or socialist 
meetings. It is not the Catholic church 
alone which recognizes in social democ- 
racy a foe. The Protestant church of 
Germany has been allied to the state 
since the disfranchisement of the Jesuit 
societies, hence the socialist leaders 
make no secret of opposition to the 
church. To every church in Berlin, in 
fact throughout Germany, there are 
half a dozen halls devoted to socialist 
propaganda. Social democracy finds 
headway easy against a church long 
since riddled into shreds by Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Kant and Hegel. 

Heroic but quite unavailing have been 
the efforts made to stem the influence of 
socialism upon the church. Stalking 
horses, like the Christian social move- 
ment and the Evangelical Workmen’s 
Union have been pushed into the arena 
by the clericals with the object of weak- 
ening the social democratic cause. The 
church, supported as it is by the state, 
never thought of working class legisla- 
tion and a “high standard of existence 
among the peasant classes” until the 
social democracy had practically dis- 
placed the Evangelical church in the 
confidence of the masses. It is marked- 
ly transparent that Evangelical Work- 
men’s unioris and Christian social so- 
cieties have come into existence solely 
in answer to socialist propaganda. Cap- 
italism and its clerical allies will never 
fail voluntarily to concede ameliorative 
legislation, where socialism stands stern- 
ly for its cardinal principlés. 

In every city, town and hamlet in 
Germany the influence of socialism is 
spreading, and at this time, while the 
tariff question disturbs the public ser- 
enity, the social democrats are especially 
industrious. Against the cry of mate- 
rialism German socialism flings back 


the question, “What have the churches 
done for you when you were hungry 
and suffering?’ A recent religious re- 
view reluctantly admits that “the prom- 
ise of a co-operative commonwealth with 
its division of spoils and other illusive 
promises held out to the peasant and the 
populace by the social democracy un- 
doubtedly appeals strongly to the lower 
classes.” 

It is certainly of vital interest to so- 
cialists that the German common schools 
can be made auxiliaries to the socialist 
movement. One can imagine that the 
socialists are quick to turn the influence 
of the Berlin common schools to a fair 
hearing of their propaganda, controlled 
as they are by the liberals and social 
democrats in defiance of the priestly 
influence. Under ecclesiastical inspira- 
tion complaints are frequently heard that 
“religious” instruction is neglected by 
teachers in the Berlin schools, who owe 
their positions to socialist influences. 

The growth of social democracy in 
Germany is steady and sure. The cast- 
ing of 2,000,000 votes at the last general 
Reichstag election by the social demo- 
cratic party indicates the beginning of 
the end, in spite of the fact that the in- 
fluence and representation of the party 
in the Reichstag are restricted by the 
carefully drawn election laws which dis- 
franchise the voters of the larger cities 
in which the revolutionary party is the 
strongest. Altogether there is no ter- 
ritory at present which presents so in= 
teresting a field for socialist inspiration 
as continental Europe. 


om» 


It] is. not a tOes be 
doubted that England 
herself is rapidly pre- 
paring her soi) for socialist cultivation, 
A tax on bread! This is an object les- 
son at least. The working people now 
may see what “patriotism” costs. The 
war has cost Mr. Chamberlain nothing. 
In short, frequent publication of the 
facts of his financial interest in concerns 
furnishing war material in great quanti- 
ties to the gavernment indicate that the 
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capitalists at least understand that this 
war is distinctly profitable to him and 
others of his family; but that the war 
is a curse to England and to the English 
people may now be clearly discerned. 

The new customs taxes on grain, 
flour and meal have been promptly fol- 
lowed by an advance of two shillings a 
sack in the price of flour and a corre- 
sponding advance in the price of wheat. 
It was the opinion of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach that the price of bread to the con- 
sumer would not be affected; but it 
evidently will be unless the bakers 
shoulder the burden. They must pay 
more for their flour, and the extra cost 
will in the end somehow be passed along 
to the consumer. The conservative party 
in Great Britain cannot escape the issue 
of standing for an increased cost of 
living to the masses of the British peo- 
ple, and that is a fact of great conse- 
quence in the future politics of England. 

The Cobden club in London has is- 
sued a manifesto, vigorously protesting 
against the imposition of corn duties. 
The manifesto sets forth that so to do 
would inaugurate a policy of protection 
and undo the great work of Peel and 
Gladstone. It urges that the proposals 
be contested at every step. 

But it is too much to expect that the 
English people will refuse, in advance 
of a distinct period of economic suffer- 
ing, to furnish funds to keep up the 
dreary Boer war. Andit is best for the 
ultimate welfare of the race that they 
should not. For the impoverishment of 
the English people will provoke a state 
of mind capable of interpreting in its 
true light the coming coronation display 
of Edward; and until the common _peo- 
ple understand capitalism and capitalist 
governments under whatever form they 
may be administered, there is no hope 
for working-class emancipation. 

Not since the Napoleonic wars has the 
British government been so beset finan- 
cially. The total cost of the war in 
South Africa and China, it is stated, has 
been so far £165,034,000, or $825,170,000; 
and, of course, nearly all of this is at- 
tributable to the Boer war. 


When one stops to think what this 
stupendous sum of money could do if 
spent for the comfort of the English 
working people instead of for the dis- 
comfort of the working people of other 
countries, a point of view becomes pos- 
sible. The socialist alone, so far, of 
all men seems to see this. 

Even should the termination of the 
war come this year, yet there remains the 
great debt already incurred and a large 
deficit to be met by a further borrowing 
of $160,000,000. This would leave to the 
British people as a-more or less perma- 
nent legacy of the effort to crush two 
small republics—an effort that was ,ex- 
pected at the outset to cost about a 
month’s time and $50,000,000—a bonded 
obligation rising above $530,000,000. 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
peace negotiations may be the little com- 
pany of Dutch republicans in South Af- 
rica have been able to give to the spirit 
of imperialistic aggression a blow from 
which it will never hereafter entirely 
recover. 

And the English working class will 
pay for it. It will work it out thro 
long weary years of toil; for the pledge 
which any nation pawns for the security 
of its war-debts is not the coffers of the 
rich; it is the personal industry of every- 
one who works. A war debt of a nation 
is a mortgage on its working class; for 
the working class alone produces that 
product from which a war-debt may be 
paid. 


wt 
Americans at the @2%d-earned money 
Coronation exploited from the 
American working- 


class is to pay its share of the cost of 
Edward’s coronation. In fact, the cor- 
onation is to be largely an American 
affair. 

The American social season in London 
just before and after the coronation is 
going to be something to read about. 
Many of the great English families that 
usually help to make June a socially 
brilliant month in London are giving 
up their town houses for the season to 
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Avmericar lessees at staggering prices, 
while all the regular members of the 
permanent American society colony in 
London intend to be in the very midst 
of things and to entertain on a scale of 
unprecedented lavishness. It looks as if 
the United States were going to con- 
tribute the largest part of the coronation: 
festivities outside of Westminster abbey. 

Mr. W. W. Astor, who kas abdicated 
all his American underlayings except 
American ground rents, is to be espe- 
cially hospitable ; he is going to entertain 
on a scale that is little short of royal. 
His own house, at the eastern end of 
Cariton house terrace, is as big as an 
ordinary hotel, and yet so much smaller 
than his prospective hospitality that he 
has taken Bailey’s hotel, one of the 
largest family hotels in South Kensing- 
ton, with staff, horses, equipages, and 
everything complete. According to pri- 
vate information he has leased the place 
for a month at an approximate total of 
$15,000 a week. The establishment -can 
accommodate 250 guests comfortably, 
and, judging by the preparations, there 
is to be precious little spare room in it 
during Mr. Astor’s regime. But this is 
only a part of Mr. Astor’s plans. He 
wants this mob of guests to have a taste 
of English country life and of course, 
Cliveden, the magnificent country seat 
on the Thames, which he bought from 
the old Duke of Westminster, will not 
accommodate a whole hotelful, big as it 
is. He is therefore looking out for a 
few extra country mansions. He is apt 
to get enough of them if the American 
dollars hold out, for English patriotism 
of the capitalist or landlord variety is 
like American patriotism of the same 
class: always for sale at a price con- 
sistent with “honor.” 

But Mr. Astor, spending thus lavishly 
the money of which he never earned a 
dollar; the money squeezed out of the 
pockets of the American people in 
ground rents, is only a beginning. 

His plans are only an indication of 
the pace to be set in this extraordinary 
race that Americans are preparing to 
enter for social recognition in London— 


a pace the like of which was never seen 
before. Whitelaw. Reid’s lease of Brook 
house in Park lane is am example. The 
rent paid to “Lord” Tweedmouth for 
a season of from 60 to 80 days. is. $20,- 
oov, and the expenses incidental to 
the introduction of Mr. and Mrs. Reid’s 
daughter into London society. which: is 
said to be the chief object of this. in+ 
vasion, will run the total’ outlay up: to 
a figure that would constitute a com- 
fortable reward for a whole life’s work. 

Social recognition is apt to be easy 
this year, Edward being so. grateful to 
the Americans for helping out, in view 
of the bread tax and the unpleasantness 
in South Africa. 

The astute and energetic Mrs. Brad- 
ley-Martin is turning two big houses in 
Chesterfield gardens into one and other- 
wise getting ready to do her share of 
“entertaining ;” and Mrs. Mackay will 
not be behind hand while there is a 
dollar left in California. 

Signs are not wanting that on. the 
outer edge of all this social glory there 
is going to be a wondrous pushing, 
scrambling and intriguing on the part 
of the womenkind of new home-made 
millionaires. Stories keep leaking out 
continually about big-sums paid outright 
for social introductions, and about stock 
exchange tips which cost the recipient 
nothing in case her investment proves 
disastrous, but which involve taking the 
tipster’s wife or daughter under her 
wing if all goes well. One peeress of 
American birth is said to have a stated 
fee of $5,000 per capita for a season's 
chaperonage. It is only a few months 
ago that Sir Frederick Milner brought 
suit for damages against house agents 
who had rented his home in the Park 
Lane district to a Mrs: Brady, who was 
to pay $6,000 a year for the house fur- 
nished. She didn’t pay, and when the 
case got into court it appeared that the 
tenant had taken the house on the 
strength of promises made by two 
American women to pay the rent and 
give her something besides in return 
for the society introduction she was 
supposed to be able to give them. 
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Whether the American ladies wanted 
dukes and got nothing but baronets at 
their tea tables, or whether they got 
cheaper rates elsewhere than Mrs. Brady 
had offered them did not appear. 

When one thinks of the patient plod- 
ding working-class of America produc- 
ing the wealth wherewith these court 
hangers-on vie with one another in the 
chase to gratify an empty vanity, and 
realizes that in the working-class vote 
lies the power to stop the source of sup- 
ply, he soon reaches the conclusion that 
it is through the peaceful, class-con- 
scious action of the workers alone, that 
human society can be changed from a 
sordid bottom and a frivolous top into 
a manful and dignified common life. 

The sordid part of society receives 
but. scant notice from conservative 
writers; it is too common and unspec- 
tacular to engage their attention; but 
they see the frivolity at the top, and 
some of them speculate upon its signifi- 
cance. 

For example, S. S. Laurie (A. M., 
L.L. D.!) writes in his “Pre-Christian 
Education :” 


“Wealth and the lust and luxury of 
power ultimately destroyed the distinct- 
ively Roman character, although round 
it there still hovered an imperial mag- 
nificence. No nation has yet been found 
which has been able to resist the in- 
sidious inroads of abounding wealth; es- 
pecially when that is concentrated [as 
seems to be inevitable] in the hands of 
a small minority of the citizens. There 
arises a rivalry in self-indulgence and 
ostentation among the few and a deep- 
seated discontent among the many. The 
latter are indifferent to the maintenance 
of the common wealth; the former are 
preoccupied with personal aims and am- 
bitions. In presence of the appetite for 
self-aggrandisement, civic virtues and 
public spirit gradually disappear, and the 
nation is doomed, for it has lost the moral 
energy that made it. Where each seeks 
his own things, and not also those of 
another, the community of feeling which 
constitutes a common wealth is gone. 
There exists a veiled internecine war 
which must make the state an easy prey 
to external foes, unless it be saved by 
an internal revolution. 


Dr. Laurie (A. M., L.L. D.) was look- 
ing for what undid Rome and he has 
fallen headlong over what is undoing 
America. He would no doubt be 
startled by socialist approbation of the 
last sentence quoted: that a state which 


has reached such a stage of disintegra- 
tion can be saved only by internal revo- 
lution, but that is exactly what the so- 
cialists are up to, the overturning of the 
entire system which makes it possible 
for some to engage in character-destroy- 
ing rivalries of ostentatious luxury 
abroad, with the products of the toil of 
others drudging at home. 

The American commonwealth is a 
delusion. 

A child born today without propertied 
parents will not be long in finding how 
much of the “common” wealth is his. 
If he helps himself to any of it he will 
land in jail, of which truth the Juvenile 
court bears a constant demonstration. 
The jails are the common wealth of the 
poor; the poor only are found in them; 
if the rich get in by mistake, they are 
at once bailed out again. A rich man 
in jail is so rare that the papers seek 
him out and photograph him. 


* 


One of the most in- 
teresting demonstra- 
tions that class-con- 
sciousness is not class-hatred, but that 
its influence may be thrown against 
class natred when manifested by capi- 
talism, is furnished by the present Street- 
railway strike in San Francisco. 

Mayor Schmitz is not a socialist, and 
disclaims knowledge of socialist phil- 
osophy. 

Yet when the street railway company 
made the usual request of the mayor for 
permission to man its cars with armed 
special policemen the mayor refused the 
privilege. 

He made it clear that if one side of 
the controversy was to bear arms the 
other should have, in justice, the equal 
privilege, and he did not propose to put 
the city at the mercy of rioters. He 
would not even allow the regular police 
to go upon the cars with the non-union 
volunteers; and hence the latter were 
afraid to attempt operation. 

Result: Absolute tie-up, and no 
hatred, bloodshed, nor disorder. Peo- 
ple walk, that’s all. 


The Class Struggle 
on the Coast 
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It is clear that Mayor Schmitz took 
this position because of his unexpressed 
class-consciousness with the workers. 
In other cities the request made by the 
street railway capitalists is, and has 
been, immediately granted as a matter 
of course, “to protect property,” and 
class hatred has bristled from weapons 
on the front platform of every car. 

Class consciousness as taught by the 
socialist philosophy is not class hatred; 
and it will never be so expressed ex- 
cept when goaded to such expression by 
captialism. 

Such goading failed in San Fran- 
cisco: not because capitalism was not 
ready with its show of hatred; but be- 
cause the working class had put in the 
mayor’s chair a man who would not 
allow it to be displayed; a man whose 
sympathies were with humanity instead 
of exclusively with the dollar. 

His trades-union training had done 
this; had familiarized him with the aims 
and the aspirations of wage-earners, 
which few mayors who are not of the 
workers themselves can either know or 
understand. 

This incident should prove .to the 
workers the country over how easy it 
is to gain public officials who shall be 
in sympathy with those who toil; all 
we have to do is to elect them. 

If we would stop government by in- 
junction; and the shooting of our 
women and children by hired ruffians 
on the tail-boards of street cars, all we 
have to do is to elect new judges and 
mayors. We do not have to fight. We 
simply have to vote. Violence will ac- 
complish nothing execpt to offer capital- 
ism its opportunity. 

If we cannot vote ourselves in we 
cannot shoot ourselves in; and who does 
not recognize this is no friend of the 
co-operative commonwealth. When we 
elect our men and cannot seat them; 
when we obey the law and the others 
do the wrong: then may be the time 
to fight has come: for then the republic 
will have been overthrown by those who 
have made law and order their shib- 
boleth. 


Law and order being 
up for consideration, 
the dispatch from 
Topeka, Kansas, published on Easter 
Sunday, that day of Glad Tidings, by 
the New York Herald, surely deserves 
more than a passing attention as placing 
Miami County, Kansas, on a high ethical 
plane: 

Topeka, Kan., Saturday—Miami county 
in this state is free from peddlers and 
tramps as a result of a reward recently 
offered by Mr. Barney Sheridan, an ec- 
centric newspaper publisher. Mr. Sher- 
idan has always been opposed to tramps 
and peddlers, and all his life has been 
trying to devise some means to rid his 
community of them. He has offered a 
reward to any boy or man in the county 
who will whip a tramp or peddler. The 
reward is $20, and there must be proof 
that the punishment adminstered was 
so severe that the peddler could neither 
walk nor see for three days. 

The unique offer appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of Mr. Sheridan’s newspaper, 
with the announcement that it would be 
kept standing. The fact that he requires 
the punishment to be so severe has 
aroused the members of the Humane So- 
ciety in Miami county, and they hope 
to have the severity of the punishment 
lessened. The editor declares that his 
offer is for the good of his community, 
and refuses to change it. The plan is at- 
tracting a great deal of attention in 
other counties, and may be followed 
there. 

It is beautifully touching that the 
Iiumane society should pray for a les- 
sening of the severity of the punishment. 
For a peddler not to be able to walk 
nor see for three days might make him 
a burden upon the county. 

It is to be hoped that the society may 
induce the editor to make it just a day: 
when the peddler could lie in a ditch or 
beside a hedge and not bother the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Sheridan must exert a salutary 
influence upon his neighbors to ‘induce 
them to fall in so readily with his plan 
to train the boys to fight and at the same 
time administer proper punishment to 
people who evince the reprehensible am- 
bition to sell things in the country. At 
this rate Kansas may yet hope to pro- 


duce a greater than Funston, 
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The Question of the 


Strawberry 


Hold! Drop that cream jug! 

Quit drowning me! 

You think it’s fun, do you, to be 
smothered in sugar and drowned in 
cream, and then go sliding down your 
gullet into the dark? 

Don’t you know you're swallowing 
sunshine when you gulp me down? 

That’s what I am; concentrated sun- 
shine. 

I am not to be swallowed with irrev- 
erence, while your dull thoughts go 
miowling on some silly quest. 

Was it dancing you were at last 
night? 

Lord, but you look done up! Not 
much sunshine in you. Your face is like 
paste. 

(Ow! Almost got me that time). 

It is nice here at the Waldorf, isn’t it? 

Can things grow here? 

I just came here yesterday; I did not 
grow here. 

Did you grow here? -Do all things 
that grow in New York look like you? 

Perhaps you grew in the shade? 

Or maybe you’ve been in cold storage! 

The chickens in the refrigerator look 
like you; only you have more feathers. 

Your cultivator didn’t give you ‘room 
enough, perhaps; or belike he let the 
weeds choke you. 

One must have room to grow; room 
and sunshine. 

There are always creepers to choke 
you if someone does not watch. The 
creepers spring from our own roots; 
they are children of the parent plant. 

But they cannot see where to go; they 
are too close to the ground, and so they 
choke-each other, and they choke us, 
seeking for light and air. 

If they could only rise up and look, 
they would find a place to grow; they 
would find there is room for all to grow. 
But they cannot rise up and look, and so 
they grow thicker and thicker until they 
begin to choke each other, and then, 
clip! the hoe cuts off their heads, 


Can the things which grow in New 
York lift up their heads? Do creepers 
choke the blossoms here? Does anyone 
cut off your heads when you grow too 
thick ? 

Is there a reaper here to thin you out, 
when you shut off the sunshine from 
each other? 

One must have room to grow. 

My growing is for eating. Sunshine, 
sunshine! 

I absorb it all for you. 

I live, I blossom, I grow, I give joy, 
I nourish other lives; that is my des- 
tiny. 

Do you grow, and blossom, and give 
joy? : 

Do you nourish other lives; and have 
you a destiny? 


ot 
Consider the Lilies 


A walk in the spring woods revives 
the wearied spirit. Nature blossoms in 
infinite variety. The sun, the great 
Compeller, as he warms the Earth brings 
from her ample bosom a varied brood. 

The majestic march of the seasons 
showers new forms, new births, new 
radiance before the wondering eyes of 
him who has eyes to see, and warms the 
awakened soul into vague, haunting. 
dreams of life’s great possibilities. 

If humanity, too, could but blossom 
into as varied individuality; how the 
world would fill with interest! 

There is but scanty inspiration in a 
hundred thousand men in derby hats. 

Every plant in nature finds a dress 
which expresses its individuality, and it 
does not change it for a Paris cablegram. 
It has its this year’s gown made like its 
last year’s gown, and one learns to look 
for it and to love it, because it fits it so. 

Where Individuality is o’ercrowed by 
Style the field is left to dull Monotony. 

Who decrees that we shall all follow a 
belf-wether in our dressing? 

Fashion. 

And who is the parent of this arbi- 
trary leveler? 

Commercialism! The 


styles must 
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change to keep trade going. By produc- 
ing things for profit and not for use we 
pay the price in mediocrity. The tall 
man must dress like the short man and 
the thin woman like the fat woman. 

Under the spur of the thing called 
Style the game is, not to be like our- 
selves, but like somebody else, and this 
is the death knell of the individual. 

It is as if the violet, and the primrose, 
and the honeysuckle should follow the 
fashion in cabbages—intensely flattering 
to the cabbage, but the diversity which 
makes the world interesting and beauti- 
ful would go glimmering. 

If the outside world were only a cab 
bage-patch we’d stay in town for ow 
vacations. 

Change, variety, is not the spice of 
life, it is life itself. 

Where you find a man or woman who 
wears clothes for comfort, you are likely 
to discover at the same time an individ- 
ual 

Those who aspire to dress alike will 
aspire to think alike, and conventionality 
in thought is always the mark of ar- 
rested progress. 

A wise look often hides an empty 
brain and those who love accuracy of 
expression will not fall into the error of 
calling every human being who wears 
pants a man. 

A college education can never make a 
dull man think, and a tailor can only 
cover up physical deformity in some by 
coneealing the beautiful outlines of 
others. 

In rhinoceros-skin trousers bow- 
legged men shine; but the emancipated 
are in no wise deceived. 

In woman every season brings some 
new atrocity, padded hips, “military 
fronts,” or other profit-mongering de- 
vice to disturb purse and comfort; only 
one principle being, obviously, impera- 
tive; the desecration of the human 
forth. 

Until the day of the Individual it is 
well that changes come and go with but 
short intermissions. 

If any of the deforming aberrations 
lasted long enough for hereditary bias 


to get in its work the human form 
might vanish into the camel-shape, or 
the giraffe, or the kangaroo. 

The dressing of human beings is an 
affront to the Universe whose law is 
variety. A man in pants is an absurd- 
ity. 

Golf stockings and knickerbockers 
must force their way among men who 
get into the woods and meadows; they 
cannot stand the derision of Nature. 

A pair of pants in the presence of a 
tree is an abomination, and convicts us 
of silliness. 

The Greeks knew how to dress and 
there are yet races and tribes upon the 
earth whose costume admits of individ- 
ual expression; but in those parts of 
civilization where Commercialism is a 
god, Individuality is dead and buried, 


awaiting the social touch that shall res- 


urrect it. 

Individuality can flourish only in a 
free common life. The economic basis 
of life must be secure; wrinkles of 
haunting care must be smoothed off the 
brow of humanity before those native 
graces which slumber in every soul may 
shine through the physical instrument 
and shed their varied beauty on man- 
kind. 

A flower never can blossom before its 
roots are secure. Its source of life must 
be unquestionable before it can give its 
fragrance to: the world. 

Humanity is a flower. 

It has been striving for centuries to 
get its roots in the soil. 

Its bread has never been secure. 

The Individual is the human blossom. 

How we run about after the raan who 
possesses individuality! He always has 
a crowd of lovers about him; he can 
scarcely get time for his own dreaming 
—get time to watch a blade of grass 
grow. 

The human being who is an Individual 
is the most glorious offering of the Uni- 
verse, 

Jesus, Socrates, Mazzini, Marx, 
George, Altgeld, do not come by the 
dozen. All nipped by the cruel frost 
before their time they yet have shed an 
imperishable glory on the world. 
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We can produce radiant souls as eas- 
ily as we produce violets. 

All we have to do is to use the same 
intelligence in preparing the soil for the 
man that we do in preparing the soil for 
the violet. 

The soul, Individuality, will flower in 
as infinite variety as Nature herself if 
we look after its roots. 

A world in which every man is an in- 
dividual, shedding the light of his singu- 
lar presence cn the common life, would 
be Paradise enough. No man would 
wish to leave so beautiful a world. 

We can have such a world if we want 
it. 

But more than a few of us must want 
it. 

Individuality achieved in a world of 
mediocrity is only to freeze in loneliness 
upon the heights. This is why the lives 
of the great conquerors have ended in 
disappointment. 

Nothing is worth while but human 
life. 

If you strive against other lives to 
build your own life, you fail at the end. 

Your success marks the measure of 
your failure. As Triumph comes in 
Love goes out. 

Love is the Law. 

The flowers strike their roots into the 
common earth; the rain falls on them 
all; they nod to the cleansing wind; 
the sun kisses one and the other; there 
is no favoritism in Nature. 

To make the human garden as beau- 
tiful as the garden of Nature we have 
only to learn the lesson of the sun and 
rain; we have only to make the collec- 
tive effort and purpose of society the fit- 
ting of every human plant to nobly ful- 
fill its individual destiny. 

We cannot enjoy each other if we are 
all crushed into the same mold. By 
collectively making every man’s bread 
secure, we set men free to nobly serve. 
No lazy man would then be known; for 
each could find the work he loved to do; 
work would be a joy and a song; work 
would express co-operation with Cre- 
ative Nature. 


When the sources of human life are 
owned in common; when out of the 
bounteous granaries of the world the 
humblest child shall draw his suste- 
nance; when want and hunger and prof- 
its and exploitation have become but 
dreams of distorted fantasy; when com- 
petition shall have given place to emu- 
lation; when all the world holds no such 
sacred thought as human life; when I 
would have you be what you yourself 
would be and aid you to become it; then 
mediocrity will forever vanish from the 
haunts of men, the human violet will 
meet the human primrose upon Life’s 
highway, and from their kiss of joy a 
pearl will spring so rich, so pure, so 
rainbow-hued that in it men shall look 
with seeing eyes and read the riddle of 
the Universe. 


a 
The Spirit of Poland 


Ah! ye exiles who so long wander over 


the earth, 
Where will you find a resting-place for 
your weary feet? 
The wild dove has its nest, and the worm 
a clod of earth, 
Hach man has a country, 
The Pole has but a grave. 
—Epitaph of Nimsewitch, 
Kosciusko. 


The Spirt of Poland! 

It lives in a single man, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 

It lives deep in the breast of every 
Pole, pulsating fiercely beneath his sul- 
len submission to his hated masters; but 
in Sienkiewicz it blossoms without bit- 
terness in the open. He is too big for 
human subjugation. 

Father of the unembodied Polish fam- 
ily, his spirit broods wherever national 
life lives as a moving impulse. He typi- 
fies the Polish spirit in the family of 
nations. He is a citizen of the world. 

Let the claw of the Russian bear tear 
up the boundaries of Polish demarca- 
tion; the Russian student will read his 
Sienkiewicz with his Tolstoi, and the 
Polish spirit will breathe through the 
translation. 

Let Germany stamp out the Polish 
language as she will, the German people 


adjutant of 
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will read the Polish master with their 
Goethe and their Schiller in the lan- 
guage of their fathers, and come to 
judge their rulers at the bar of human 
justice. 

Austria with her hundred thousand 
hired murderers; soldiers, she calls 
them, who stand about the gates of 
Cracow and sleep in the throne-room of 
the Wavel, the castle of the Polish 
kings, serves but to intensify that hatred 
which is always, and always will be, the 
offspring of oppression. 

Poland gave to the world Copernicus. 

She gave to America Kosciusko, who 
fought beside George Washington; she 
gave to the Paris Commune Dombrow- 
ski, whose body lies in Pere-La-Chaise, 
and out of her struggle against partition 
came Ramorino to betray Mazzini and 
defeat the heroic struggle of Young 
Italy. 

Poland is no better and no worse than 
any other country. 

She conquered by the sword and she 
perished by the sword. 

From Miczislay, her first, to Stanis- 
laus, her last, king, her history is one 
long bloody battle. 

Like every other nation the exploiters 
and the “nobles” of Poland did the rul- 
ing and got the plunder, while the peas- 
ants and the other workers did the fight- 
ing and got for it lives of sordid toil. 

The condition of the working class 
in Poland to-day is no worse than it has 
always been, although it is made to think 
so, and it is taught to hate its foreign 


oppressors. 
What is left of the landed class, the 
rag-ends of the old “nobility,” still 


drives or stalks about the streets of 
Cracow and Warsaw and Posen in 
gloomy grandeur, hating with bitten lips 
the Austrians, and Germans, and Rus- 
sians who have usurped the privileges 
so dear to the exploiter’s heart. 

The “nobles” of Germany, and of Rus- 
sia, and of Austria, and of Poland, are 
all one in their instincts and their de- 
sires; they all want to rule their own 
country and exploit their own people; 
that is the vole of “nobility.” 


The Polish nobility blistered its deli- 
cate hands erecting a small mountain to 
Kosciusko’s memory; because if Kosci- 
usko had driven back the armies of 
Russia and Prussia with his sixty thou- 
sand ill-armed peasants it would have 
meant the nobility’s rehabilitation in 
those privileges the other nations were 
reaching for. 

There is no profit for anyone in a gov- 
ernment that is honestly administered. 

Kosciusko burned with the fire of lib- 
erty and patriotism. It is a mean soul 
that would willingly belittle him; but his 
success would have meant only the ex- 
ploitation of the Polish people by their 
own leisure class instead of the foreign 
leisure class which exploits them now. 

The world is approaching a point 
where its struggles for liberty will not 
be for the conservation or rehabilita- 
tion of national units, but for the eleva- 
tion to aspects of dignity and power of 
all men of every nation who serve the 
common life of the world. 

The day of the “noble” is waning. 

The worker is coming to his own. 

Forces deeper than human _ intelli- 
gence are fighting for him. 

There is significance in the fact that 
the red flag of Social Democracy has 
invaded the precincts of Cracow. 

Rouse as he will, the “noble’s” dream 
of Polish nationalism will remain a 
dream. 

The new Democracy cares not for the 
glories of yesterday ; it is building a new 
kind of to-morrow; and when to-mor- 
row comes there will be work to do for 
the “noble” if he is to eat. His stalking 
presence, erect and overbearing, will no 
longer embody as now in Poland the 
empty, cruel glories of the past. He and 
his fellows, the priest and the cowled 
monk, will go to the fields and the work- 
shops with their brothers and, doing so, 
will find a glory and a peace too long de- 
ferred by empty dreams of strife. 

_ Honest work has a saving power for 
all; there is in it something which might 
change even the mythological Devil into 
a man. 

Poland may be a nation yet; not in the 
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old way, the useless way; but, in the 
only way of national glory, the mother- 
hood of a great people, the motherhood 
of other sons like Copernicus and 
Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

In German and in Russian Poland it 
is a crime to teach the Polish language; 
and so, secretly, the peasant is learning 
at last to read and write—the peasant 
who never learned to read and write be- 
fore. Thus does tyranny undermine it- 
self. 

When you tell a man he shall not do 
a thing which in itself harbors no ele- 
ment of wrong, he straightway goes 
and does it. 

Ignorance alone enslaves; and _ this 
new life, developed by foreign interfer- 
ence in Poland, may be the strong earth- 
root which splits the stone. The Polish 
spirit grows; and Social Democracy 
stands waiting for it. a 

And Henryk Sienkiewicz? 

In his romances, picturing as they do 
the strife of nations, the people of those 
nations are never at enmity. 

Great Sienkiewicz; great, and strong, 
and subtle! 

Spirit of the New Poland! Greater 
than the Poland of Kosciusko; greater 
than the Poland of antiquity; Poland of 
peace and fellowship; Poland of a happy 
common life. Hail the dawning! 


ot 
Freedom 


BY PROF, JOHN WARD STIMSON 


How shall we sing Great Freedom’s Song, 

Who marcheth on—through ages long? 

Her feet all scarred with shard and 
thorn, 

Her back bent by the burdens borne! 


What Star is this upon her brow? 

A gleam that yearns All Truth to know! 
What Light within those deep-set eyes? 
A light fast fixed on Paradise! 


What Song is ringing in her ears? 

It is the Music of The Spheres! 

What Pulse that thrills Her Mighty Soul? 
A Mother’s Heart that loves the Whole! 


What Ephod, shot with glittering gems, 
Shines vast between her shoulder hems? 
These are the kindly, gracious Arts 

By which man grows his nobler parts. 


What Girdle this—so broad and good? 
It is the Band of Brotherhood! 

What golden chords and silver line 
Enwrap her loins—her sandals twine? 


They’re Duty, Faith 
Prayer— 

And Hope—triumphant o’er Despair! 

And Zeal that spreads the flame of Love 

Till every tyrant shackle’s clove! 

And Pity. bending in the dust 

And bearing pain wher’er she must 

To lift, to lighten, to reveal, 

And, from that dust, to God appeal! 


Courage, and 


This is Her Form, so grand and free, 
That marches on to Destiny! 

This is the Mother of us all— 

And this is God-born Liberty! 


& 


Loneliness 
A Page from a Diary 


All day I have been alone. The great 
sadness of life is solitude. The loneli- 
ness of today, of yesterday and of to- 
morrow is terrible. 

It is worst of all to be alone in a great 
city. To be unknown among many peo- 
ple. The spontaneous happiness of the 
heart swells up, to sink back dreadfully 
without response. Laughter dies upon 
the lips; the tears burn up unshed. 

My purse lies unopened, for my pur- 
chases remain unseen by any but my- 
self. My books are unread, for their 
happiness makes my misery the keener 
and their sadness has become unbear- 
able. The thoughts they awaken are a 
burden to bear alone. 

To go out and mix with people with- 
out speaking or being spoken to is self- 
torture; to come back to an empty room 
wrings the soul with the torment of 
desolation. 

I long for the sound of a human voice 
addressed to me. 

Sympathetic companionship—that is 
happiness. 

To be understood. 

To be wanted. 

Communion. 

To feel duserted is the unspeakable 
distress. 

I treasure in my heart a gypsy word— 
Pali 

Sweet comradeship—it is for that my 
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spirit yearns. Day dawns, but the hor- 
ror of the silent night clings to me. 

The very silence seems too loud, and 
sounds but emphasize it. 

I want to laugh, to cry, to dance, to 
sing—nay, I want only to speak. 

I dare not speak aloud alone; I am 
afraid. 

By myself I am nothing; can do noth- 
ing. Loneliness is the great evil which 
beyond everything drives to sin. Are 
not half the sinners but those who seek 
distraction—poor prisoners escaping the 
sad shadows of self? 

Think well on that, for it is true. 

It is not good for man to be alone. 

Hark! 

There is a footstep on the stair! 

It passes by. 


rs 
If Socialism Were 


BY J. WILLIAM LLOYD 


Now it is common to hear it asserted 
that if socialism were there would no- 
body be willing to do hard, dirty work. 
But that is the argument of a self- 
labelled shirk. I do not believe it. Be- 
cause you cannot make a man believe 
what he does not feel true in his own de- 
sire. Ever since short clothes I have 
admired the laboring man, and no ex- 
perience of his fate has cured me. When 
I look at his knotted cords, tan, open 
throat, earth-staired garments, it seems 
to me nothing could be more pictur- 
esque. It is Homeric, pastoral, tragic. 
I am thrilled with a strange sympathy 
and enthusiasm. I often gaze, almost 
with envy, at a gang of Italians, with 
pick and shovel, in the street. I feel a 


secret shame that so many of my days 
have been spent in occupations gentle, 
almost effeminate. But I excuse myself 
by saying that it was not always, and 
never very willingly, so. 

This is no affectation of sentiment, 
but plain fact. I say that I never feel 
so sane, manly, right, as when, stripped 
to my working skin, the blood of the 
earth on my hands, with rough weapons 
of work, I am beating my way thro some 
rude conquest of physical toil. 

That is what Nature meant me for. 

To steer a plow I think infinitely more 
delightful than to drive a carriage. 1 
could sing to see the fat earth curl away 
like a wave. 

Were socialism today, and every man 
given choice of work, I would take 
plowing, ax-work, and earth-work as 
trades of mine. 

There is a man for every task, from 
pure love of it. 

The first mark of manliness is the 
courage to dare dirt. 


&* 


Master and Man, and 
the Father 


BY PAUL SHIVELL 


The better the master the better the man, 

The better the man the better the work; 

The meaner the master the meaner the 
man, 

The meaner the man the meaner the 


shirk; 
But the better the man, in spite of the 


master, 
The safer the man in the night of dis- 
aster; 
The better either because of the other, 
The better for everybody, my brother; 
For — time is at hand, the time is at 


and, 
When all must be men, and God will 
command. 
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Oh, how well I know this! Hero phrases, hero 


actions! Always ready to stick your hand into 

the fire, Gosta; always ready to throw yourself 

Aaukhanr ff- away! How great I once thought this! And 

how I now love calm and deliberation! . . . But 
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N every human being, however privileged his advantages, how- 
ever independent his position, there lurks a desire for approba- 
tion; the approbation of his fellows; not for what he “as but 

for what he zs. To be loved for one’s self is man’s nearest approach to 
happiness. 

He who is valued for what he “as knows not the joy of friendship, 
of comrade-love. What one zs alone brings nectar-sweets like these. 

If you are poor and a single hand reaches out to you in greeting, 
then you may know you are worth while. 

If you are rich and a great crowd strains to grasp your palm, some- 
where in the shadows of your consciousness the mocking imp of Doubt 
sits grinning at you. 

You will never know what you are really worth, what men really 
care for you, until you stand alone. Your helps will always hide you. 

Resplendent among the glittering gods of your possession you will 
sit disconcerted and ashamed when the philosopher goes by; for the 
philosopher gazes with calm eyes at the san instead of at the things 
which bolster him. 

The world looks at the ¢Azmgs ; our education, our wealth, our social 
position; but that is because to the vulgar mind ¢kzngs are easily to be 
understood, but mem not at all. 

It is awful when out of unwavering eyes a calm soul looks at us. 

We cannot take refuge then in a Greek sonnet we have scanned nor 
a couplet we have wrought out of Sanscrit. We cannot hide behind 
the things we own, nor the visiting-cards of amiable imbeciles on our 
dressing-table. 

These things are then inconsequent and impertinent and we know 
it and shrivel, humiliated. 

We are ashamed for what we are not in the presence of the paltry 


things that are. 
16 
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Being something is greater than kaveng something ; this we know, if 
ever into our shadow comes a ray shot from a soul that zs. 

The soul may pass in a man’s shape, or a woman’s, or reach out and 
touch us from a printed page, but when it is encountered if we be not 
dead of convention or respectability we are in that moment born again. 

Thenceforward we know that our peace can be won only by that 
soul’s approbation, even tho it be gone from its earthly body. If we 
do not strive for it the black dog haunts us and visits derisive yelpings 
upon the things we gain. The applause of the multitude then wells up 
not to sustain us but to stifle. 

Then it is that The Heroic beckons. “ Hero phrases, hero actions ! 
Always ready to stick our hands into the fire, always ready to throw ourselves 
away /” 

But the calm eyes turn from our petty bluster ; unblaming, unprais- 
ing, they turn away. Far down in the darkness the black dog is still 
barking. We are not yet; we may have cleared the ground of weeds, 
but the crust is hard, the soil is yet to turn. 

To de is to become ; being i3 a process, it is not a completed fact. 

The soul is not a mushroom. 

That calm look in the eyes is not born of a single night nor of a 
single act, and to act before that look is gained is often but to act the 
fool. 

Heroism is still and calm; it stands sometimes in the shadow of the 
wall, alone, while the multitude surges by in acclamation of the Little. 
When true heroism acts the act is a consequence; the logic of the 
Universe speaks in it. It springs out of soul poise, not out of the hur- 
rying moments of uncertainty. 

Soul poise is life wisdom; it is a growth; it is of more than a sea- 
son’s planting. It does not put out its shoots until the chilling snows 
of selfishness and vanity and the tyranny of édmgs have been forever 
melted by the sun of a great love for humanity. 

Life wisdom is the realization that life is one. 

That calm look will come into our eyes, too, some day, if we will it 
so; and when it comes it will be its own proof of our conquering. To 
those who can understand it will be the unfailing sign that through the 
long dark night of life experience, far from the world’s dull ken we 
have been patiently, silently, steadily scaling the baffling ramparts of 
Self, and may even yet plant the standard of victory against the soul’s 
sunrise. For victory comes of Truth, and that calm look sees things as 
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they are, sees men as they are; it is not disconcerted by things, nor 
the clashing of cymbals, nor the shouts of the mock-heroic. 

Beneath the measureless confusion and the chaos of the world’s 
great strife it notes the infallible under-weave connecting man and 
events, and it understands the eternal mystic sympathy between Nature 
and her wayward children; it knows that a greater victory may be won 
in watching the growing grass, than in the storming of a walled city. 


Personality 


Is reform needed? Is it through you? 

The greater the reform needed, the greater the Personality you 
need to accomplish it. 

You! Do you not see how it would serve to have eyes, blood, 
complexion, clean and sweet? 

Do you not see how it would serve to have such a body and soul 
that when you enter the crowd an atmosphere of desire and com- 
mand enters with you, and everyone is impressed with your Person- 
ality ? —OLp WALT. 


Lbewbragedy iol, Progress 


BY WILLIAM THURSTON BROWN 


About half a century ago the facts of 
a sad tragedy came to light in Germany. 
A child by the name of Caspar Hauser, 
heir to considerable property, had sud- 
denly disappeared about forty years be- 
fore. No trace of him could be found, 
and it was supposed that he had been 
murdered. But after the lapse of nearly 
half a century it was discovered that he 
was alive. He had been confined dur- 
ing all those years in a sort of hovel in 
an unfrequented part of the country, 
and all contact with human beings had 
been denied him. When he was found 
his mind was a complete blank. He 
had become practically an idiot. He 
had no language. He was dehumanized. 
Although born into a world of humans 
and having a human father and mother, 
he was as completely cut off from all 
communion with mankind as if he had 
been a wolf or a bear. 

The sadness of the tragedy did not 
lie altogether in the greed and cruelty of 
his abductors, but in the fact that no 
restitution was possible. There was no 
possibility of righting the wrong done 
him. Nothing could be restored to him. 
Caspar Hauser did not exist. The poor 
creature who had been discovered after 
all those years had ceased to be human. 
The world had gone on and left him. 
It contained nothing that could interest 
him. What could he know of worth or 
beauty or aspiration? His very soul had 
atrophied. And the whole wide world 
had no place for him, had nothing that 
he could do, no service that he could 
render. 

It does not require a very intimate 
knowledge of history to know that a 
tragedy somewhat like this has many 
times been acted. That was the real 
tragedy of Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the 
tragedy of that age had Jesus and his 
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followers as its victims. The crucifixion 
of Jesus and the martyrdom of his 
apostles did not constitute the real trag- 
edy of that time. It was the representa- 
tives of the established religion that 
furnished the element of unspeakable 
sadness in the picture which that age re- 
veals. And a single sentence from the 
lips of Jesus discloses with the vividness 
of a lightning flash the fearfulness of 
that tragedy. To chief priests and 
elders of the people he is reported to 
have said: “Verily I say unto you, the 
publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you.” 

Of course, the mere words of Jesus 
are of no consequence in themselves. 
The important thing is the fact. If 
Jesus of Nazareth stood for anything 
that was true or valid, it was a fact of 
history, a principle of life which can 
not be gainsaid. Here is the fact which 
underlies the career of Jesus. Human- 
ity is in process of unfolding. Life does 
not stand still. There is constant need 
of readjustment. Jesus was conscious 
of that process. He was a seer. He was 
aware of certain ethical and moral facts 
and relations. His soul was sensitive 
to the larger needs which were begin- 
ning to discover themselves to the heart 
of the race. Finding a similar con- 
sciousness in the writings of the He- 
brew prophets, he expected to find the 
religion of his nation responsive to the 
same truth. But he found that the very 
men who were most closely identified 
with the religion of his nation and time 
had no consciousness whatever of those 
truths which were fundamental to life. 
He found that the human refuse of the 
streets gave to his message of brother- 
hood a more generous response than 
the priests of the temple or the scribes 
of the synagogues. 

Nothing is made more pitilessly clear 
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in the New Testament or in the history 
of the first century of this era than the 
fact that the established and recognized 
religion of that day was a useless, im- 
potent thing. It had become dehuman- 
ized. It was imbecile. The world had 
left it behind. It had no language in 
which to speak to the deeps of the hu- 
man soul. It knew not one accent of 
the vernacular of the “kingdom of God 
on earth” which then and there was the 
véry presence of the Deity whom its de- 
votees pretended to worship. 

It is impossible to think of history 
without feeling the pitiful sadness of 
this tragedy, this inevitable waste of 
life, this inexorable character of human 
evolution. The real tragedy is not to 
be seen in the persecution and martyr- 
dom which are always visited upon the 
prophet of a new disclosure of duty and 
opportunity. It is to be seen rather in 
the fortune of the men of respectability 
and conscientiousness who nevertheless 
have nothing in their religious faith 
which enables them to make connections 
with the new truth or the new need 
which has discovered itself. 

That is precisely the tragedy of our 
life today. You and I are witnesses of 
a phenomenon than which a diviner has 
not appeared on this earth in all its his- 
tory. I mean this world-wide social 
movement, this setting of the current 
of thought and aspiration in the direc- 
tion of an economic order which shall 
make room for brotherhood, an order 
and an era more potent for human un- 
folding toward a higher life than all the 
eras and civilizations of the past. We 
are witnesses of this world-embracing 
social movement, this uprising of hu- 
manity, this assertion of the right to be 
human and to have everything that is 
essential to.a human life. It is for us a 
thousand fold more sacred than was the 
coming of Jesus among the people of 
Palestine. That so-called “advent of the 
Christ” from which we date the begin- 
ning of our era did not involve one 
single element of sanctity which is not 
multiplied a hundred fold in this phe- 
nomenon of our age. If one man in that 


distant age made discovery of truths 
which were of revolutionary import and 
which constituted the groundwork for a 
vast change in the thought of life, many 
men of our time have become conscious 
of possibilities and necessifies which in- 
volve far more for millions of human 
beings. 

And yet, we are also witnesses of the 
fact that now, as in that distant time, 
there is a vast deal of religion which 
is absolutely useless, which cannot pos- 
sibly be utilized in the movement, which, 
indeed, is utterly oblivious of the exist- 
ence of any thing divine in the midst of 
our world. We have creeds and the- 
ologies and faiths and rites and prayers 
and sermons and all the rest of the 
ecclesiastical “old clothes.” We have 
quantities of good men and women who 
say they believe in a God. But they do 
not believe in the divinest expression of 
the being of God that any age has had. 
They feel not one heartbeat of sympathy 
for that in our own time which is the 
immediate presence of Deity. And at 
the same time the irreligious masses, 
caring not at all for the name of God 
and having no reason to care for that 
name; caring as little for bibles or faiths 
or creeds or churches and having little 
reason to care; are making vital connec- 
tion with this divine manifestation. 

Faith has entirely departed from what 
is usually called by some sort of poetic 
license the “Christian Church,” and the 
man who looks there for it is as foolish 
and as misguided in his effort as he 
would have been in making a similar 
quest among the priests and scribes of 
Judaism twenty centuries ago. The re- 
ligious institution of our time has not 
one word of hope to utter to the hunger- 
ing heart of humanity—not one. The 
men and women of faith today are dis- 
tinctly outside the church. The men 
who have any adequate conception of 
the need of life or any real enthusiasm 
are men who simply cannot use the 
church and for whom the church has no 
more use than it had for Jesus nineteen 
centuries ago. Where is there a min- 
ister in good standing today who has a 
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faith at all comparable with that of 
William Morris, or that of Edward Bel- 
lamy, or even that of Karl Marx and 
the so-called “materialistic socialists?” 

The real essence of religion, it is 
worth while to remember, is not con- 
scious, but unconscious. The worship- 
ers of God two thousand years ago— 
the real worshipers—were unconscious 
of the fact. “When saw we thee hungry 
and fed thee, or athirst and gave thee 
drink? When saw we thee sick or in 
prison and ministered unto thee?” The 
very class of men upon whom Jesus be- 
stows the greatest praise were uncon- 
scious of ever having paid the slightest 
homage to Deity. Aud they whom he 
most unsparingly condemned could not 
remember when they had failed in the 
fulfillment of their religious duties. 

Here is the question which it is: worth 
while to consider: “Have you any faith 
that is available? Are you in posses- 
sion of any religion that is capable of 
making connection with this movement 
of humanity toward a higher life for all 
mankind—the clearest, truest, divinest 
expression of all that is highest in man’s 
conception of God? Does your heart 
burn within you as you think of this 
movement? Do you feel no quickening 
of pulse, no influx of enthusiasm, no 
inspiration to earnest endeavor, no high 
resolve for self-devotion to that cause?” 
If that be so, then for God’s sake never 
again profane the burning words of the 
prophets and heroes of other days by 
pretending to revere them. 

Here is the place where we must live 
our life, and for us to pretend that we 
find a sanctity in those records of a dis- 


tant century while we find no spring of 
enthusiasm in our own time is to add 
sacrilege to sacrilege. The dualism of 
“sacred” and “secular” which we have 
so securely established with reference 
to our life here and now is no more 
harmful than that dualism which gives 
a sanctity to the first century and to 
Palestine which it denies to the twen- 
tieth and to America. There was no 
more of the divine in the land of Pales- 
tine than there is in this land, no more 
in the first century than in this. That 
religion which is bound in a narrow in- 
dividualism is no better now than it was 
nineteen hundred years ago. That is 
not religion—it is the blankest kind of 
atheism—which has no immediate and 
vital relation to the life of man, which 
does not take in all the race, which does 
not demand just as much for one man 
as for another. That is no faith ai all— 
it is utter infidelity and a menace to life 
—which does not believe in the possi- 
bility of a happy and beautiful life for 
every human being that comes into the 
world. Neither is that worthy to be 
called religion which is tied to any tra- 
dition, however venerable it may appear. 
It is our business to live our lives at 
first hand. We have not to rest our 
faith upon the past. We may rest it 
upon the things which are tangible to 
our own senses. 

The supreme question of religion is 
not at all, “Do you believe?” It is 
rather the question, “Do you represent 
anything that is available for those needs 
and in that movement which involve the 
great mass of men and women now?” 


England in Light and Shadow 


Two Newspaper Clippings 


_ THE LIGHT. 
(The New York Herald) 

The beautiful spring weather of the 
past few days changed at London Friday 
afternoon to a heavy downpour, which 
continued throughout the evening, and 
which. quite spoiled, as far as the general 
public was concerned the spectacle of 
the king’s court. Once inside the palace, 
however, the contrast was striking. 
Nothing so brilliant has been seen since 
the early days of the reign of the late 
Queen Victoria. The blaze of new elec- 
tric. lights, the scent of flowers heaped 
along the corridors, the glitter of ladies’ 
jewels and dresses, anc the court uni- 
forms, made a magnificent scene. King 
Edward’s private band played in a gal- 
lery of the ball-room, where the court 
was held. 

The breast of King Edward was blaz- 
ing with orders and stars, and he looked 
to be in the best of health and spirits. 
Queen Alexandra wore a golden yellow 
dress, embroidered with frises. Rows of 
pearls hung from her neck, and she 
wore a dainty diamond crown. The 
queen stood throughout the fatiguing 
ceremony, graciously smiling. The 
princess of Wales was attired in white 
and silver, and the other princesses were 
robed in white. On one side of their 
majesties stood a brilliant group of am- 
bassadors and diplomats and ladies dis- 
playing gorgeous dresses and jewels; on 
the other side stood the members of the 
royal househoid. 

King Edward received the guests ac- 
cording to precedence, and afterward 
moved freely amongst the brilliant com- 
pany. An informal supper was served 
after the reception, and the court contin- 
ued until midnight. 

Among the striking beauties present 
were Lady Cynthia Graham and Vis- 
countess. Castlereagh. Lady Arthur But- 
ler (nee Stager, daughter of General An- 
son Stager of the United States army) 


was also noticeably pretty. With the ex- 
ception of those presented, there were 
few young women present. Lady Strath- 
cona presented Miss Twining of Can- 
ada. The newly decorated dining-room, 
which is most beautiful, was opened for 
the first time last evening. A horseshoe 
table was laden with gold plate and 
pyramids of flowers and fruit. All the 
arrangements were most successful. 

Following the king’s court, a most un- 
usual scene was witnessed early Satur- 
day morning, All the fashionable pho- 
tographers of London were busy taking 
pictures, with the aid of electric light, 
of the ladies in their presentation 
dresses. 

THE SHADOW. 
The New York Journal) 

A committee of the London, Engtand, 

school board makes this declaration: 


“At times, when there is no special 
distress, 55,000 children in a state of hun- 
ger, which makes it useless to attempt 
to teach them, are in the schools of 
London alone.’’ : P 

The devil reads that to his wife, and 


says: 

“No use going up to-day, my dear. J 
could not improve on that.” 

Wise devil. His work is certainly 
well done. 

Fifty-five thousand children are so 
hungry—in ordinary times—that their 
brains are too weak to think, too fee- 
ble to hold knowledge. Later, fifty-five 
thousand—minus those killed off— 
young men and women with dwarfed 
souls, stunted bodies, perverted moral 
nature, among them some _ thousands 
of hopeless drudges, some other thou- 
sands of criminals—the ablest of the lot, 
no doubt—some imbeciles in workhouses 
—elaborate breeding of other thousands 
to starve and steal and drudge. 

Millions for the workhouses, millions 
for the prisons, millions for cells to hold 
the insane. Millions for palaces, millions 
for cannon, and not a shilling for the 
children with starved bodies and brains. 
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KATAYAWUA 


The Editor of the Socialist Spirit, being ignorant of the Japanese language, Mr. Katayama has made his 
own translation into English 


Tokyo is a city of one and a hatf 
million and the largest city in the Far 
East, being the very capital of Empire. 
Yet this big city is little advanced in its 
municipal career in modern sense of the 
word. 

The streets of the most parts are yet 
unpaved with dranage system in the 
worst possible condition. The education 
system of the city is nothing but aristo- 
cratic otherwise a sort of petty trade 
that is carried only for fees squeezed 
out of pocket of citizens. There are 
many private grammar schools in the 
city whose accommodations are very 
imperfect in every respect. The most 
of these fee taking schools have no play- 
ground to speak of and class rooms are 
not well ventilated at all: Their teach- 
ers are most unfit to take charge of 
children they are themselves in need of 
elementary education. Their moral 
standing is very low and miserably de- 
graded. They ought to be many of them 
placed in some reformatory before they 
can be put in any responsible position. 
The city’s grammar schools are no bet- 
ter and they are not sufficient to take 
in all the children of the school age. 
Our citizens are eager to give their chil- 
dren training. But the city authority 
is so neglectful as not to open sufficient 
number of schools and instituted to ex- 
clude children of the poor from the 
school by putting up a high school fees 
that are so high as ordinary working 
man could not afford to pay it and more- 
over the school authority makes the 
poor difficult to send their children to 
school on account of large sundry ex- 
penses by changing text books almost 
every year so that the booksellers may 
make profits by new books, this is done 
in the interest of some officers in the 


school board of the city, and book- 
makers with expense or the people. 
Such being the case our workingmen 
have many difficuities for their children’s 
training. 

The elementary training is yet in 1ts 
infancy in many respects but they are 
better than none. We have almost no 
provision tor those who can not go 
further than the grammar school grade. 
They are entirely left to pick up their 
education among cheap novels or third 
pages of the sensational and low styled 
newspapers. 

In the entire city of Tokyo we have 
only one single library to speak of and 
this is in the Uyeno Park the very 
northern extremity of the city an incon- 
venient place to the whole city. This 
library is under the education depart- 
ment and not at all belong to the city 
and consequently never to the citizens 
of the capital. It charges a high rate 
of fees to read the books and this in the 
most crowded reading room of the li- 
brary. It is a tedious process to get a 
book to read in the place: it will take 
20 or 30 probably an hour before he 
gets a desired book while every refer- 
ence book even dictionary he must zet 
it in the self same process taking some 
valuable time! 

Thus busy student can not utilize the 
library while the most working men can 
not on account of costly fees. Our city 
has no library of its own. 

To meet this necessity there are many 
private lending libraries carried on 
business principles. It is called the 
Kashi-hon-ya. The Kasni-hon-ya is a 
little routine business now supplying 
very need of the public in our city, 
though the quality of books these Kashi- 
hon-ya lend are of often the cheap and 
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immoral, yet at the same time in some 
respect they are taking the place of a 
circulating library of Berlin. Here is a 
curious little private lending library that 
has been successfully carried on. 

A woman bought a gross of books of 
novels and stories worth some 25 yen 
started a book lending business and in 
a month or two those books were all 
out with customers and bought second 
25 yen worth of novels of new editions 
comprising a hundred and fifty. As a 
business has grown very rapidly the 
woman could not manage the business 
alone employed a boy of thirteen to help 
her. A fee for a book of novel is 3 to 4 
or 5 sen every four days. Remember 
all the books are let out to some one. 
Thus she realizes 15 to 20 yen a month. 
To earn 20 yen with a capital of 50 yen 
is a very good busines for a woman. 
And there are many such libraries in the 
city. 

* 

There are many employment offices in 
the city all over the metropolitan areas. 
There are two kinds of the offices one 
for employers and the other for em- 
ployees but almost all do both. Fees for 
the employers and employees are five 
per cent of salary. Suppose person 
employs a servant through the employ- 
ment office he must pay a sum equal to 
5 per cent. of the servant salary during 
three or six months and the servant has 
also to pay the same sum out of his own 
wages. 

An average number of cases any one 
employment office deals in a month 20 
servants I geisha 3 tea house waitress 
and some deals beside few nurses and 
several concubines. It is a shame to 
the occupation yet they deals with con- 
cubines, for our law recognizes the ex- 
istance of the class. An average earn- 
ing for a month is as follows !— 


Total. 

Months. Com 
Smads. SONGS cs nnasirewss ss 30.00 1.50 
TALC Ol LOU CIS sweetie nina\eerle 60.00 3.00 
5 servants, 3 ‘months...0. 6.5.5 37.50 1.87 
5 servants, 6 months.......... 75.00 3.75 
3 waitresses, 3 yearsS.......... 90.00 4.50 
TP eishay Se yCALsenct ews ccllarels 100.00 5.00 


As to the commission on a concubine 
we have no means of knowning: it is a 
sort of slavery. 


On the -oth of Apl. Tsunekichi Shi- 
bata, an honest man, called on Tome- 
kichi Tanikawa’s an ice-water seller in 
Asakusa, Tokyo. Tanikawa with few 
fellow, happened to be playing cards 
then. Tanikawa politely came out to 
meet Shibata. While the two were talk- 
ing together a police man came in. At 
this instance, Tanikawa and others es- 
caped some way leaving him alone with 
the police. Now this police let loose his 
unbounded passion of anger and poured 
on poor and innocent Shibata; and 
jumped at him and kicked at his right 
leg striking severely on the very ankle- 
bone and thrown into muddy gutter. 
Thus ill-treated Shibata of the cruelest 
police asked why did he treat so harshly. 
The police man said something in the 
following angry tone;—“It is the very 
punishment on your coming here. You 
can’t help it. It was very fortunate for 
you that you were not killed. “You ask 
my name? “O, you mean to come to 
the policestation. Well if you come, we 
will knock you down to death.” 

Shibata was carried to a doctor. He 
went through several sever operations 
but all were in vain and dead on the 
26th. Shibata was not killed by the 
policeman’s sabel but his foot with shoe 
on. 

At the time of the violent atrocity 
Shibata’s relatives called on the police 
inspector of the district asking a due in- 
vestigation, the inspector told them, “It 
was his own fault to be at a house of 
gambler, and he ought to satisfy with 
his not being killed there.” Such is the 
tone and spirit of the police authority in 
the capital of the Empire! 

It is not yet punished the atrocious 
policeman. He is still on his police duty. 
Can such a police as the above person 


protect and look after the welfare of 
the Citizens? 


Where Little 


Children Toil 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Post, 
who has been investigating the employ- 
ment of children in factories in the 
southern states, relates some facts which 
should shame those states into legisla- 
tive action for the protection of their 
infant toilers. The shame, however, is 
to be shared by the North, for many 
cet the employers who have prevented 
the enactment of laws for the protection 
of factory children are northern men. 
Writing of factories which he visited in 
‘Alabama, the correspondent says: 


“Alabama ranks fourth among the 
southern states in the manufacture of 
cotton. In the wholesale employment 
of little children she is entitled to be 
classed with the leaders, for the con- 
ditions that I have encountered here 
are by all means the worst I have yet 
seen. I have talked with children whose 
names are on the pay-rolls of the mills 
who are scarcely more than babies, yet 
they are working 12 and 12% hours 
every day at the spinning frames for 10 
and 20 cents a day. 


“Children of g and ro in the mills 
here are common, and I talked with sev- 
eral who made no claim to be more than 
eight years of age. Their statements 
were verified by those in authority, who 
made no attempt worthy of the name to 
defend the brutal practice. Alabama, 
like Georgia and other cotton-growing 
states, has no law compelling the edu- 
cation of her youth, and she vies with 
all of them in her opposition to a law 
prohibiting the employment of children 
of tender years. The cotton manufac- 
turers have so far been unable to see 
their way clear to permit the legislature 
to pass any restrictive measure on this 
subject. I say ‘permit’ advisedly, be- 
cause Secretary-Treasurer Tanner of 
Montgomery City mills, after referring 
to the movement in behalf of the chil- 
dren as ‘sickly sentimentalism,’ said 
that ‘in the legislature it was simply a 
question of money, and, as the manufac- 
turers’ interests were at stake and they 
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had the money, it was easy to deter- 
mine who would win; the others (op- 
ponents of child labor) would find 
themselves up against a stonewall.’ It 
is admitted that the defeat of the child 
labor bill in the last legislature was due 
to the active and effective opposition of 
the representatives of Massachusetts 
capitalists, who are interested in Ala- 
bama cotton mills. Referring to the 
means resorted to in defeating this bill, 
a citizens’ committee, of which Rey. E. 
G. Murphy is chairman and ex-Gov. 
Jones a member, made the statement 
that ‘Massachusetts capital is doing 
here what it dare not do at home.’ 

“T secured entrance to the People’s 
mills of Montgomery, which manufac- 
ture sheeting for the China trade. In 
the spinning room, where most of the 
children are employed, there were 125 
persons of all ages at work. Of that 
number between 4o and 50 were chil- 
dren less than 12 years old. Those who 
had ever been in a school house were 
rare exceptions. In this room I saw 
boys and girls so small that their efforts 
to perform their work were absolutely 
pitiful. In reaching up to join the ends 
of the broken threads they were obliged 
to strain and stretch every muscle and 
sinew of their frail bodies and some 
were so small that they were compelled 
to stand on their tiptoes. This was re- 
peated every five minutes or oftener for 
twelve long hours. I called the fore- 
man’s attention to several little ones 
who I was sure could not be over six 
years old and was told ‘they are not 
working,’ which meant that they were 
not on the pay-roll, but were helping 
the parent or older brother or sister, or 
learning the machines, so as to be able 
to také their place in the mill. 

“In the cotton mills of Georgia the 
condition of the children was almost as 
bad. Children ranging in age from less 
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than 10 years upward are working 1214 
hours a day for as low as 10 cents a 
day. They are often brought up in the 
mill, lying in improvised cribs behind 
their toiling mothers. Many of the lit- 
tle ones become accustomed to the deaf- 
ening noise of the machinery before 
they become familiar with their moth- 
ers’ faces and long before they can lisp 
the name of “mamma.” The work of 
the little children is largely confined to 
the spinning-room, where unremitting 
attention is required instead of muscle 
or riper intelligence. The children have 
to be on their feet almost constantly 
and always on the watch for broken 
threads. The doors and windows are 
always kept tightly closed and, as a 
result, the air is bad and filled with fly- 
ing particles of cotton. The majority 
of the children employed at the spin- 
dles are girls, and the effect of the 
long hours of work and being  con- 
stantly on their feet is especially no- 
ticeable on their health. The health of 
the children is affected in more ways 
than one, and their growth and devel- 
opment are stunted. The general rate 
of pay is 10 cents a day for one side of 
a frame. The child is paid nothing for 
the two or three weeks that it takes to 
learn to do the work. When the little 
one is able to watch one side of a frame 
she is put on the pay-roll and is entitled 
to draw coupons good at the company’s 
store against her pay. After two or 
three months she may be able to attend 
to two sides, and then she gets 20 cents 
a day By the time she is 16 or 17 
years old she may perhaps be able to 
take care of four or five sides, if she 
makes good progress. 

“In one mill in Alabama the Post 
correspondent picked up a small tod- 
dier, not over three or four years old, 
who evidently knew no other play- 
ground than the mill floor. Here he 
appears every morning before 6 o’clock 
with his mother and sister, a girl about 
12 years old. The mother and daugh- 
ter, besides attending to their duties in 
the mill, keep a watchful eye on the 
baby as he plays about on the floor. 


“Tn this mill,’ says the correspond- 
ent, ‘for the first time I saw colored 
children at work in a mill. This was 
explained by the statement that it was 
very hard to get white workers, as 75 
per cent. of the town’s population was 
colored In all the other towns that I 
have visited colored children were 
barred by the refusal of the white chil- 
dren to work with them. The result of 
this condition is that the colored chil- 
dren are going to school and acquiring 
an education, while the white children, 
who work all day in the mills, are 
growing up in ignorance. It must not 
be imagined, either, that these children 
are foreigners. They are all Ameri- 
cans, and come from families that have 
lived in this country for generations. 
They are naturally bright and smart, 
and would learn easily and quickly with 
any advantages at all.” 
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German Parcels Post 


BY EDWARD T, HEYN 


The splendid system of parcels post 
operated by the German postal depart- 
ment, last year transmitted over 184,- 
621,000 packages, leading every nation 
of the world having a parcel-post sys- 
tem. By the courtesy of Postmaster- 
General von Podbielski, who delegated 
an official to accompany me on my in- 
vestigation, 1 was permitted to visit the 
main building in Berlin, where the pack- 
ages are received and distributed. 

There are branches of the parcels 
post all over the city, but the largest 
building where packages are received is 
at the Oranienburger strasse. This 
building is a large structure, occupying 
a whole square, and having somewhat 
the appearance of a fortress. It has a 
large courtyard, where can be seen nu- 
merous yellow wagons, frequently ob- 
served in all parts of the city, which 
deliver packages. Recently a number of 
automobiles have been introduced i3r 
this purpose. 
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‘The first department visited was the 
lace where the so-called “begleitad- 
dressen” (accompanying cards) are as- 
sorted. This is a duplicate card, one of 
two which are issued when the package 
is accepted for mailing. The duplicate 
card is then sent through the mail in 
the regular manner. When it arrives 
at the above department it is carefully 
assorted and indexed. From here the 
card goes to another department, where 
the packages are received. The room 
is divided into stalls which are number- 
ed. The cards, which are numbered, 
find their way into the stalls bearing 
the same number and are there united 
with the original packages. These pack- 
ages have been received in another part 
of the building, where they are placed 
in baskets running on wheels down an 
inclined track through the courtyard 
into the package department. After the 
package has been united with the card 
in the stall, it is taken to the postal- 
wagon of the proper district for deliv- 
ery. Packages of value are registered 
for safety. 

An interesting part of the department, 
is the room where packages sent by 
soldiers are received. Soldiers are al- 
lowed to send packages at the low rate 
of 20 pfennig (5 cents) up to 3 kilo- 
grams (6.6 pounds), regardless of dis- 
tance. During the last year 3,562,800 
soldiers’ packages with a value of 712,- 
s60 marks were sent. Most of the sol- 
diers’ packages seen in the room con- 
tained fragrant provisions, sent by rela- 
tives, from every part of the German 
empire. Another room is filled with 
packages and baskets, containing flow- 
ers, coming from Italy and the Riviera, 
in the best state of preservation. 

It should be noted here that a large 
share of packages distributed by the 
postal department are not delivered by 
the yellow wagons of the government, 
but are called for and taken away by 
the order of the receiver by private ex- 
pressmen who have special contracts 
with the former. These expressmen are 
favored because they carry packages at 


a rate slightly below the government 
charge for delivery. 

The German postal department car- 
ries packages under the following regu- 
lations. The officials are very particu- 
lat as to the packing of parcels, requir- 
ing goods of a perishable nature to be 
so enclosed in oilcloth or thick paper, 
boxes. etc., that the weather cannot af- 
fect them. It is also required that 
packages of value shall be sealed with 
wax. Nothing combustible can be sent, 
nor butter, cheese or game in the warm 
season. Trees and shrubs can be for- 
warded by parcels post, if the place of 
shipment and delivery are on direct 
railroad lines. Parcels can be sent by 
hurried and special delivery on payment 
of one mark, in addition to the regular 
postal fee. Packages can be sent C. O. 
DY 

The following charges are made by 
the government for the carrying of 
packages: For packages weighing five 
kilograms (11 lbs) 10 pfennig (2% 
cents), and for heavier ones 15 pfennig 
3% cents) or more. In postoffices of 
smaller towns five kilos cost 5 pfennig 
(1% cents), and heavy packages 10 
pfennig (2% cents). The postoffice is 
responsible for lost parcels to the 
amount of one thaler (75 cents) per 
pound (500 grams) and also pays one 
thale1 on lost packages weighing less 
than a pound, so that a thaler is the 
minimum reimbursement. 

An important work of the German 
parcels-post department is the sending 
of packages to other countries. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement with the United 
States, dated Aug. 26, 1899, packages 
can be sent to America at the following 
rates: For one kilogram (2.2 pounds), 
I mark, 60 pfennig (40 cents); over 
1 kilo up to § kilos. 2 marks 40 pfennig 
(60 cents). According to the latest 
statistics the following was the ex- 
change of packages in 1899: From 
America to Germany, 4,429 packages 
weighing 10,240 kilos (22,748 pounds), 
valued at 113,200 marks; and from Ger- 
many to the United States, 13,975 pack- 
ages weighing 337,700 kilos (82,940 
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pounds), valued at 104,800 marks. It is 
an interesting fact that one can now 
send a package from Berlin to New 
York cheaper than from New York to 
Chicago. In this connection I also 
learn from Consul-General Mason that 
of the increase of 51,000,000 marks of 
exports from Germany to the United 
States only a small share of the postal 
parcels are included because only those 
above $100 need to be invoiced. 

The statistics for last year show the 
successful operation of the German par- 
cels-post system. According to reports 
181,044,830 packages without value, and 
3,576,486 with value were sent; 5,436,- 
257 came from abroad and 8,277,152 
were sent from Germany. Berlin, with 
a population of 1,384,345, has 69 post- 
offices, employing 7,512 men. In 1899 
10,741,357 postal packages were received 
and 20,307,068 packages were sent from 
the city. 

The German parcels post has made 
possible the sending of small packages 
through the mails to the most distant 
part of the empire. While it has en- 
abled the producers of agricultural 
products to send their goods to the 
cities, in return they receive at a cheap 
rate the manufactured products of these 
centers. The producers and consumers 
have thereby been brought more closely 
together. A very interesting feature 
created is the establishment of numer- 
ous industrial enterprises in the coun- 
try districts, removed from the expen- 
sive surroundings of the city. On the 
other hand the business houses of the 
cities have also secured advantages, for 
while formerly commercial travelers 
would frequently visit the provinces 
they now go but two or three times 
yearly, gather up samples of goods and 
send them in small packages by parcels 
post to the country, which formerly 
were sent in bulk by freight, causing 
a great loss of time to the merchants 
ordering goods. In consequence the 
traffic in the overburdened freight de- 
partments of the railroads has been 
somewhat decreased. 

While it is true that the large depart- 


ment stores have been greatly benefited 
by the sending of small packages, the 
people in the country in return receive 
goods, only a trifle higher in price than 
the inhabitants of the city. While it 
is true that the parcels-post system has 
a tendency to destroy the retail stores 
in the country, retail stores in the cities 
are also affected by the large depart- 
ment stores without the aid of the par- 
cels post. 

Whether or not the German parcels 
post is a financial success, is difficult to 
prove, as the whole system is intimately 
connected and operated with the other 
departments of the postoffice. It is to 
be presumed, however, that the surplus 
of 51,844,870 marks, which the German 
postal department paid last year, in- 
cludes profits derived from the parcels 
post. 

The German state railroads carry 
these packages free of charge. How- 
ever, there are a number of private and 
semi-private roads in Germany that ob- 
tain remuneration for the carrying of 
packages, receiving from I to. 2 pfennig 
per hundredweight for the same. Fur- 
thermore, it should also be stated that 
the view is erroneous that the German 
postal department pays nothing for the 
use of rooms in depots, use of vehicles 
outside of yellow wagons, extra cars on 
railroads, etc. With the exception of 
free transportation of packages in a 
number of mail cars fixed by law, every- 
thing else is paid for. An argument 
also brought against the adoption of 
parcels post in America is the fear of 
distance. German statistics show that 
in 1899 the largest number of packages 
were sent within a radius of ten miles, 
while less than 3 per cent. were sent 
farther than 150 miles. 

Authorities in Germany agree that 
the parcels post would prove a success 
in America. Even though taking the 
enormous distance in the United States 
into consideration and that perhaps an 
additional charge for distance should be 
made, it must not be forgotten that the 
American express companies calculate 
their charges on a similar basis. 


When Peace Shall Come 


By Robert 


T. Whitelaw 


Oh, would that I might fall asleep, and wake 
Again to life far down the stretch of time, 

To realize the fullness of the Dream 

Of Liberty and Human Brotherhood — 

To find the peoples of the earth at peace: 

Their swords and rifles rusted useless things 
Whose only end and object is to teach 

The lesson of the world’s past history ; 

The story of the time when Might was right 
And empires boasted of their martial strength — 
Their ships of steel, their grim death-dealing guns. 
The time when weaker nations fought in vain 
While strong hands robbed them of their liberty. 


To Gain the End 


BY ELIZABETH BURNS FERM 


“I must stoop low to spring high,” 
said a little girl of seven years, who was 
trying to jump as high as her uncle’s 
shoulders. 

I was struck with the torce and im- 
port of the words, and turned to see the 
child suiting the action to the word. 
How suggestive. “I must stoop low to 
spring high!” What a train of thought 
these words start in motion! The fact, 
which the child found out, was not new. 
Every one, who wishes to attain the end 
toward which she was striving, must 
obey the law which underlies that ac- 
tion; but the relation is often unrecog- 
nized; the fact is not always registered 
forcibly enough so that it can be voiced. 
We do so many things not knowing that 


we do anything. 
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The words proved that the little girl 
had grasped the fact, and mentally regis- 
tered it as a law, on the physical plane 
of experience. Will that recognition 
help her, some day, to see the same re- 
lation in ethics and morals? I believe 
it will, for a fact or law is unchanged in 
its essence whether the relation be ex- 
terior or interior. 

If we adults could only see the sig- 
nificance of that law in its immutability, 
its inevitableness, in our personal and 
civic relations, as simply and directly as 
the little girl of seven did in her jump- 
ing; if we could see the descent as a ne- 
cessity to the ascent, how our outlook on 
life would be changed! 

We should then be able to see our 
own actions with clear eyes as well as 
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the actions of others. When we had 
touched the vanishing point of our 
physical sense, we should—with the in- 
terior sense which consciousness devel- 
ops—know positively and surely that the 
mount would be just as high as the de- 
scent was low. . 

The mind- unfolds and the soul real- 
izes itself in and through physical ex- 
periences. Let us then realize, if we 
can, the full import of our physi- 
cal acts, and Iet us voice it as freely and 
clearly as the child did, but with more 
inclusiveness as befits our wider rela- 
tions and greater experiences. Let us 
see it as a necessity in our own lives 
and voice it; “J must stoop low to 
spring high;” in the neighborhood life, 
“We must stoop low to spring high;” 
and in those with whom we have no di- 
rect relation, “They must stoop low to 
spring high.” 

& 


American Communities* 


REVIEWED BY JOHN SPARGO 


One of the most permanently inter- 
esting and useful volumes recently is- 
sued from the socialist press is the new 
and revised edition of “American Com- 
munities,’ by William Alfred Hinds, 
Ph.D., which comes from the press of 
Chas. H. Kerr & Company, of Chicago, 
who seem to be intent upon loading the 
movement with obligations to them for 
their manifold services in issuing good, 
sound, socialist literature. The books 
recently issued by them have been es- 
pecially noteworthy in that a consider- 
able advance in the quality of the me- 
chanical work, and materials used, has 
been accomplished without making the 
prices prohibitive. In this they are de- 
serving of the whole-hearted support of 
every socialist. 

The first edition of Mr. Hinds’ book 
was published in 1878, and, in revising 
it, the author has taken care to verify 
many portions and to add further chap- 
ters so as to include various “colonies” 


*AMERICAN COMMUNITIES. By William Alfred Hinds. 


Chicago. Cloth, $1.00, 


that have come into existence since that 
time. The wisdom of this latter pro- 
ceeding may be seriously questioned, as 
it is doubtful whether some of them at 
least have any claim to be remembered. 
Such, for example, are the Altruist Com- 
munity of St. Louis, Mo., and the Com- 
monwealth of Israel, neither of which 
has up to the present succeeded in doing 
anything to merit mention in a serious 
history. 

Mr. Hinds’ book is not exactly a “His- 
tory” however. It rather consists of a 
series of pen-pictures, of very unequal 
value and interest, of most of the Uto- 
pian movements in America which mark 
the history of the conscious endeavor 
to establish better social conditions. 

When one remembers that most of the 
great Utopists of Europe—St. Simon, 
Fourier, Owen, Cabet and others—tried 
to put their ideas into practice here in 
America it will at once be seen that 
such a book must possess great interest 
and value for the American socialist in 
particular. Those who possess the now 
almost inaccessible works of Nordhoff 
and Noyes will be glad to add this 
complementary work by so careful a 
writer to the number, whilst those who 
are not so fortunate will find in Mr. 
Hinds an admirable guide through the 
troubled and tangled ways of early 
American “Socialist” history. 

Here the story of Robert Owen and 
his utopist experiments; of the Brook 
Farm idyl; the Fourierist “Phalanxes;” 
the Shakers and the Icarians, is told 
with much sympathy but with a com- 
mendable fairness and a frankness that 
adds charm and authority to the work. 
In connection with the all too brief chap- 
ter on Brook Farm, in which, however, 
in spite of its brevity, the author goes 
to the very heart of the cause of its fail- 
ure, there is a short bibliography, and 
we cannot but regret that Mr. Hinds 
did not furnish something akin to it to 
every one of the more important 
sketches. That is a piece of work that 
has long waited a loving, patient hand. 


Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 56 Fifth avenue, 
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The value of the work is enhanced by 
a number of excellent illustrations ad- 
mirably illustrative of the text. The 
book, which consists of over 430 pages, 
is published at one dollar and is a mar- 
vel of cheapness. Unlike too many so- 
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